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generations of hand-loom 
weaving, the crofters of the Outer 
Hebrides impart to Harris Tweed 
a style and individuality you never 
find elsewhere. The 100% pure 
virgin Scottish wool from which 
eachyardis made explains its unique 
softness, comfort and durability. 
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Supplies of Harris Tweed are still 
available, though in limited quantities 
* ¥ * 

Look for the Trade Mark on the Cloth 
and for the Label on the Garment. 
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“ Harris Tweed”’ means a Tweed made from pure virgin wool 
BOARD OF TRADE To produced in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the Outer 
Toe wanars TwEED Hebrides and hand-woven by the Islanders at their own homes 


MARRIS TWEED in the Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist, Barra and their several 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides, 
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“FUZZYWUZZY ANGELS”: NEW GUINEA NATIVES WHO CARRY ALLIED WOUNDED THROUGH THE JUNGLE TO SAFETY. 


There is a poem current in Australia—a doggerel rhyme about the “ Fuzzywuzzy 
who carried the wounded Allied troops over the Owen Stanley mountains, 
along jungle trails and through jungle streams, to the safety of hospitals in friendly 
The help these natives have given as stretcher-bearers and guides has been 
Without them, indeed, it might have been impossible 
to evacuate our wounded in time to save their lives, and there has grown up a great 


angels " 


country. 
invaluable to the Allied cause. 


mutual respect between the natives and the Australian troops, to whom they are 
affectionately known as ‘ Boongs.” The campaign in New Guinea is as much a fight 
against Nature as against the wily Japanese, and on many occasions the natives have 
helped our soldiers to find or slash: their way through the dense jungle, and have revealed 
to us the presence of unsuspected units of Japanese troops. The “ Fuzzywuzzy 
Angels "' poem is a soldiers’ tribute to men whom the soldiers respect 
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Bx -EPT in a revolutionary age when some great 
+ natural social force is simmering and bubbling 
under the lid of outworn law and custom, home 
affairs are mainly a question of ad- 
ministration. They are a matter of 
good government, of honesty and 
efficiently carrying out a system of 
law on which people are mainly 
agreed. Foreign affairs, on the 
other hand, are not a question of 
administration. They are a question 
primarily of imagirfation: of see- 
ing somebody else’s point of view 
rather than of administering and in- 
terpreting one already accepted and 
understood. That is why in an age 
of domestic stability the states- 
man of imagination, like Disraeli, is 
instinctively drawn towards foreign 
affairs, while the less imaginative 
type, like Peel or Gladstone, finds his 
inspiration and career in internal 
politics. 

In the last thirty years the men 
who have governed us have not been 
very conspicuous for imagination. 
Most of them have been sound and 
conscientious administrators rather 
than subtle interpreters gifted with 
insight. That is why they have been 
so much more successful in the 
domestic sphere than the foreign. 
And where they have failed in the 
former it has been through inability 
to perceive the underlying roots of 
discontent beneath the accepted sur- 
face of national life. For, being of 
modest imaginative power, they 
were better at treatment—in which s 
they were past-masters—than at / 
diagnosis. Whenever they failed to 
perceive the inner nature of the 
disease they were treating—unemployment, slum 
housing, mal-education—their administrative remedies, 
so admirably adapted to what they thought the 
disease to be, were inevitably disappointing. 

In foreign affairs these otherwise able and upright 
men and the parliamentary democracy they repre- 
sented failed altogether. There are, indeed, few 
records in history of a political failure so complete. 
Within twenty-one years of an overwhelming victory, 
paid for by heavier sacrifices than this country had 
ever before made, the victory won in the field had 
been lest in the council. The Marne and Ypres, the 
Somme and the great battles of 1918 were gained 
by the British fighting man. They were subsequently 
lost by the British politician and his diplomatic 
advisers. ‘‘ Allow me to tell you, Sir,’’ said the young 
man in the railway carriage to the General who had 
been eyeing with ill-concealed disfavour his civilian 
garb, ‘‘I am a member of a reserved institution. 
And let me say, Sir, that the name of that institution 
is the Foreign Office. And let me add, Sir, that if 
it hadn’t been for the Foreign Office, you wouldn't 
have had your war!” 

Since 1940 we have been led by the most imagina- 
tive statesman of our age. In the past Mr. Chur- 
chill’s fault in the eyes of his countrymen was not 
that he had too little imagination, but that, for their 
modest and humdrum tastes, he had far too much. 
It was constantly carrying him, like a balloon, from 
one political view-point and platform to another, 
from the Government Front Bench to the wilderness, 
from the high Toryism of unbending opposition to the 
White Paper to the Popular Front, and even, as he 
has recently reminded us, from one side of the House 
to the other. At one moment of his political career 
he was advocating little armaments ; at another, big ; 
at one moment he was the spokesman of the Two 
Keels for One policy ; at another the champion of a 
restrictive economy at the Treasury ; at one moment 
he was all—to the outward eye—for suppressing the 
General Strike with horse, foot and artillery and the 
next offering to settle the coal strike with a sympathy 
that savoured more of the Daily Herald than the 
Morning Post. To the plain Englishman he was an 
enigma, a political will-o’-the-wisp, a caution. He was 
not quite trusted, seldom if even in the later pre-war 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


years taken. seriously, though always, thanks’ to 
his imperturbable buoyancy and good humour, liked. 
When at the darkest moment of his political eclipse 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS” OF NOVEMBER 11, 1843. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S PROCESSION AS IT APPEARED A CENTURY AGO. 
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‘““THE LORD MAYOR EMBARKING AT SOUTHWARK BRIDGE.” 
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“THE LORD MAYOR'S STATE PROCESSION PASSING 


UP LUDGATE HILL, NOVEMBER 9, 1843.” 
“Since the first Mevpraity procession, in the year 1215, 
probably, there have been few finer days for the nt 
than Thursday last. t 11 o'clock the various ials 





A 
assembled at the Guildhall, and, the prcession bee formed, 
thence Seuthwarte Bridge, re his 





roceeded 
lordship embarked at. the Floating Pier for Westminster.” 
Our top illustration depicts this scene of the Lord Mayor 
‘taking water,” and shows the)State Barge and the water- 
men in their characteristic costume. From Westminster the 
procession proceeded to the Court of Exchequer, and from 
there, by water, to Blackfriars B: . “where the procession 
“formed and through New Bridge-street to the 

Obelisk. The whole then moved through Ludgate Hill, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, Cheapside . » « to Guildhall.” 


the Cabinet came down the river to witness my 
Greenwich Pageant, a dockside crowd greeted the 
landing of Lord Hailsham—to that cherubic-looking 
statesman’s surprise, embarrassment 
and unmistakable _ gratification— 
with delighted cries of “‘ Good old 
Winston !”’ 

To the very moment of. Mr. 
Churchill’s assumption of office our 
foreign policy—admirably intentioned ~ 
and .honestly executed as it was— 
proved disastrous. We positively 
rushed from one humiliation to 
another; we never took a stand—— 
and, contrary to present popular 
belief, we took many — without 
finding out that the ground on which 
we supposed we were standing had 
ceased ¢to exist. When, after a 
desperate and most undignified tum- 
ble over Finland, we finally subsided 
with the fall of France, we had not 
a friend in the world outside the 
Empire. With the highest of motives, 
we had alienated everyone: so much 
so that quite a number of our 
neighbours, who had no reason to 
love the Germans, almost wanted 
to see the Germans win out of spite 
‘for us. 

Yet since 1940 our foreign 
policy has been a triumph. The 
whole world has come round to us. 
Our troops have even been cheered 
— shades of Sanctions! — in the 
streets of Naples, and in due course 
will probably receive as enthusiastic 
an ovation in those of Berlin and 
Tokyo. This bewildering trans- 
formation in our favour has no 
doubt largely been brought about 
by the valour of our airmen, the en- 
durance of our seamen, the staunchness of our soldiers 
and the strategic genius in the Cabinet of Mr. Chur- 
chill. It has also been unconsciously and immeasur- 
ably assisted by the jackboot of the triumphant 
Teuton, which would no doubt have rendered us 
popular—in retrospect—even if we had _never fired 
a shot in our own defence ; our debt of gratitude in 
this respect to Ribbentrop, Himmler, Heydrich and 
many another humbler practitioner of the real-politik 
of the “ Master Race”’ is past expressing. By their 
unceasing and unspeakable efforts, they have made 
the whole world kin in its resolve to end their rule— 
one mind with but a single thought. After the war 
we shall have to design a statue to them, .somewhat 
after thé model of Rodin’s Calais Burghers with 
halters round their necks, and erect it as a symbol 
of all we owe them outside the German Embassy or 
in the Chamber of Horrors! 

Yet it is to Mr. Churchill’s imagination, I believe, 
that the transformation of the past three years is 
mainly due. Not only his imagination in the plan- 
ning of war but his imagination in the field of foreign 
affairs. It is a strange reflection that this remarkable 
man in his remarkable life has held almost every great 
office of State except the Foreign Office : I say almost, 
for I cannot recall his having sat as yet on the Wool- 
sack! Yet it is probably in the sphere covered by the 
Foreign Office that his greatest contribution to his 
country and the world has been made. He has made 
England understood again in the world and he has 
done so, in part, by enabling England to understand 
others. The very physical and spiritual embodiment 
of John Bull, he has immeasurably tempered our in- 
sularity, and done so by his rare talent of imagination. 
He has been able to enter into the point of view of 
other peoples and to interpret them sympathetically 
to his countrymen. We are infinitely nearer under- 
standing what Americans and Russians feel and want 
to-day than we were in 1939, and they far nearer to 
comprehending what we feel and want. For the first 
time since the death of Lord Salisbury—the last man 
of great family, it is interesting to note, who governed 
England—-we have had a Prime Minister who has 
been able to understand what those—to English 
eyes—unaccountable creatures, foreigners, really mean 
and want. 
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THE “GRAND NATIONAL RACE. MEETING”: 


This, and the pictures on the two following pages, serve to illustrate some aspects of. the 
life on board a British troopship bound for home. The passengers include wounded 
Servicemen and men returning home after a long period of service abroad. Here we see 
them grouped round the race-track drawn out on deck—-horse-racing always fetches a large, 
and enthusiastic, crowd—and eagerly awaiting the finish of the ship’s Grand National. The 


TROOPSHIP: THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


“GRAND NATIONAL.” 














A LARGE, AND ENTHUSIASTIC, CROWD FOLLOWS THE FORTUNES OF THE VARIOUS 
HORSES ON BOARD 


THE TROOPSHIP. 


men have all sorts of amusements and games arranged for them on board ship, besides 
being able to follow their own hobbies and inclinations’; discipline, however, is strict, 
and. there are daily inspections and certain rules which are rigidly enforced. 
British troops are al ays ready for a bit of fun, and they are the easiest people in 
the world to amuse. 
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LIFE IN A _ BRITISH TROOPSHIP 
DURING THE LONG TRIP HOME. 
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BY THE BOYS, DRAWS A_ LARGE 
CREW 
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AN OPEN-AIR CONCERT PARTY, 
INCLUDING 
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? CROSSING THE LINE: A CEREMONY WHICH IS RARELY 
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| paren tt ts : 
CORPORAL HARCOURT, RETURNING HOME AFTER SEVEN AND A HALF YEARS IN INDIA, ct 
SPENDS HIS LEISURE MOMENTS IN KNITTING A JUMPER FOR HIS FIANCEE. 5 


> 
‘' passes quickly for the returning Servicemen when they can fill their leisure 
moments with concert parties, boxing matches, horse-racing and deck games 
of all sorts; not to mention the more serious amusements, such as chess, knitting | 
INFANTRYMEN ON BOARD 


All possible, and eagerly participated in, on board a troopship. 
A SERIOUS GAME OCCUPIES THESE TWO 
WATCHED BY AN ONLOOKER. 


and rug-making. SP Mo OD somes - — 
The Crossing the Line ceremony always makes for a merry time ; with Father Neptune ee Ne a ee | 1 
in his tinsel crown, holding a trident and flanked by his handmaidens, supervising A CHESS DUEL CAREFULLY “ my . > Sa 
the ducking, or introduction to his realm, of the chosen few who have not previously 

(Continued opposite pues 
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BRITISH SERVICEMEN—NOT TO MENTION CIVILIANS—CROSS THE EQUATOR. 
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TWO BRITISH SOLDIERS, 
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BARBERS IN CIVIL LIFE, CARRY ON THEIR TRADE ON BOARD SHIP. é 


A HAIR-CUT COSTS EACH MAN TWO 
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HOW THE SERVICEMAN OCCUPIES 
HIS LEISURE MOMENTS AT SEA. 
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THE OFFICER COMMANDING TROOPS, WING-COMMANDER HORNSBY-SMITH (RIGHT) 
é AND SHIP’S OFFICERS TAKE TIME OFF FOR A GAME OF DECK CROQUET. 
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BOXING MATCHES ARE ALWAYS POPULAR WITH THE MEN: A TOURNAMENT 
IN PROGRESS IN A_ BUILT-UP RING. 
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A TROOPER PASSES AWAY HIS TIME MAKING WOOL RUGS FOR HIS HOME. 
MOST SOLDIERS ARE EXTREMELY CLEVER WITH THEIR HANDS, 


Whether those that hit the water find it quite as amusing 
do the callous spectators is a matter for argument; but what is a wetting more or 
less when it raises a laugh? There are, of course, troopships and troopships, and 
some lend themselves more easily to a pleasant life on board, but even if the quarters 
are a bit cramped sometimes and deck space limited, it is quite certain that the men 
of the British Empire know how to amuse themselves and, what is more, how to 
make the best of everything that circumstances may produce. 
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_ THE STORY OF THE BURMA CAMPAIGN. 
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“RETREAT WITH STILWELL”’: 
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By JACK BELDEN.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


HE last Great War, with its main front so long 
and so nearly immobilised, offered little chance 

to War Correspondents. In this Great War, with its 
diversity, almost universality, of fronts, its mobility, 
and its vast variety of landscape background, they are 
having the chance of their lives. And they are a new 
sort of breed. The great Victorian War Corre- 
spondents were usually content to describe the wars 
they saw; they might make a row about a short- 
age of medical or other supplies, but they did not 





A MONOCHROME REPRODUCTION OF THE COLOURED COVER OF THE 
1943 CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws,” 


NOW ON SALE. 


Amongst the many features in this year’s Christmas Number of “ The Illustrated 
are twenty pages in colour, including a series by C. E. Turner of 
the Ist Rates, 3rd Rates, Frigates, and Corvettes of the Napoleonic Wars, com- 
pared with those of the present day; Trollope characters by Steven Spurrier, 
A.R.A., and works of P. Brueghel, Chardin, Drummond, Fred Walker, etc. 
short stories by well-known writers and an interesting description of Naval Life 
at sea in 1812 from the original manuscript of Edward Mangin, and illustrated with 
his sketches in colour, are also to be found in this Number, 


London News ”’ 


mix politics with their descriptions, and were not 
over-hasty to criticise the strategy and tactics of 
trained military man. The correspondent of to-day, 
especially if he is an’ American and consequently 
inclined to think British methods effete, has no such 
inhibitions. He will rush to China, Russia, Africa, 
France, the jungle or the desert, and come back with 
a book full of graphic journalism and snapshots of 
individual and national characters, and he will mix 
it up with pontifical pronouncements about politics 
and the military art permeated by a cheerful willing- 
ness to believe that everybody who is running anything 
is wrong. Mr. Belden is a remarkable example of 
the type. He went to Burma, he was in the campaigns 
and the evacuation, and his descriptions of events 
would vie with any cinema film for colour and detail. 
But he has violent opinions which affect his whole 
attitude, and he cannot see the wood for the trees— 
the jungle trees. Wherever he had happened to be 
in the war would to him have been the crucial spot. 
He hasn't the imagination to realise that while-the 
events which he describes were happening there was a 
major war raging in Europe, and that Britain, with the 
best will in the world, could not spread her forces 
equally thickly everywhere when she was fighting for her 
life, her food, and her communications nearer home. 

He frequently uses this phrase, ‘‘ a peoples’ war,”’ 
as though the Allies had started a crusade for universal 
suffrage or better wages, instead of fighting for 
their very existence against violently nationalist 





*’ Retreat with Stilwell,” 
Maps. 12%. 6d.) 


By Jack Belden, (Cassell, With Two 


German and Japanese aggressors. He finds one of 
our difficulties to be: ‘‘ The internal structures of 
Britain and America; their contradictory positions 
*as opponents of Fascism and their oppression of subject 
races, either through direct rule or silent acquiescence.” 
He has a somewhat distorted view of the modern 
Englishman: ‘‘ Nor were the leaders, with rare 
exceptions, any match for the Japanese. Colonial 
bureaucracy and its emasculation of military authority, 
a blind faith in the power of an empire that was 
crumbling beneath their feet, a Kipling-like 
belief in the ability of a British square to lick 
any fuzzy-wuzzies who might come along, 
robbed them of the faculty of seeing that the 
Japanese of 1942 were not characters in a 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera.’’ It is obvious to 
him that the Japanese had to go to Burma ; and 
he ridicules the absence of our preparations. 
What he does not see is that a democracy 
governing the largest Empire in the world, and 
too self-centred to worry about measures for 
defending it, and too good-natured to believe 
that whole nations of brigands were planning 
to attack and despoil it, was unprepared 
everywhere, and not only in Burma. 

His omniscience and dogmatism are fre- 
quently irritating, but he has a quick brain 
and a graphic pen, and his book is one of the 
most readable, if one of the most horrible and 
depressing, which have been produced by 
the war. He can put things succinctly and 
pungently. For instance: ‘ It was in these 
circumstances that General Sir Harold 
Alexander, a British hero of Dunkirk, who 
had been appointed by Wavell as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Imperial forces in Burma, in 
the midst of the Battle of Toungoo, flew to 
Chungking. Just at the conclusion of that 
battle he arrived back from China, and his 
appointment as Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Allied Armies in Burma was announced. 

“‘ All these considerations placed Stilwell 
in as peculiar and anachronistic a position 
as any general ever occupied. Among other 
things, Stilwell had the following offices, 
duties or titles : 

‘“‘(1) Chief of Staff of{the China War 
Theatre. 

‘ (2) Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese 
Armies in Burma. 

‘ (3) Commander-in-Chief of all American 
Armed Forces in China, India and Burma. 

“ (4) In charge of all lend-lease material 
for China. 

‘ These. jobs made him responsible to 
Four about five different organisations and about 
twice as many different bosses. As Chief 
of Staff he was responsible to Chiang 
Kai-shek. As commander of the Chinese 
armies in Burma he was again responsible to the 
Generalissimo, but also to Alexander and Wavell, who 
were in turn responsible to Churchill. In his capacity 
of Commander of the American Armed Forces he had 
to take orders from the U.S. War Department. And 
he was responsible to Roosevelt. The only one, it seems, 
that the General was not responsible to was God.” 

And here is an example of his narrative style. 
Japanese incendiary bombs and the torches of 
Burmese traitors have started a great fire: ‘‘ As far 
as our eyes could reach we saw in front of us a forest 
of glittering fire, with trees, which seemed to have 
been put there for that very purpose, heated to white 
incandescence and glowing with unimagined bright- 
ness. When we raised our eyes towards their tops, 
we stood dazzled and stupefied by what we saw. 
The trees were white, yellow and glittering orange 
and they looked like great glass columns lit up by 
powerful electric lights. They stretched away from 
us like some brilliantly lit colonnaded hall, like a 
thirtieth-century electrical exhibit in a world ex- 
position intended to astound the populace with the 
wonders of science. Lower down, showers of sparks 
rained a regular waterfall of fire on the helpless 
jungletown shacks. To the left lay a lake reflecting 
the fire, which was catapulting‘ trees into the water 
with a great geyser of sparks and a roaring, hissing 
wail. And we picked our way along the precipice 
of this fire, under that heat, in that light, in that 
burning, ravenous furnace which could not seem to 
find enough fuel on which to feed.” 

Fire again moves him when he sees the destruction 
of Burma oilfields: ‘ Looking down from our slight 


eminence into 
this colosseum 
of destruction, 
I suddenly felt 
a sadness at the 
sacrifice of these 
inanimate 
beings. At the 
back the roar of 
the oil an- 
nounced the 
utter oblitera- 
tion of millions 
of years of 
Nature’s efforts 
—the combined 
productive lab- 
ours of tens 
of geological 
periods all being 
consumed in a 
few.moments of time. And at my feet, about to be 
drowned in,a bath of oily fire, the lesser heritage of 
man, the climb from the Stone Age, to the Metal Age, 
to the Agricultural Age, and finally, by a stupendous 





AUTHOR OF 


MR. JACK 
‘* RETREAT WITH STILWELL,” THE 


BELDEN, 


BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS’ PAGE, 


Mr. Belden, an American journalist of dis- 
tinction, is well fitted to write of the 
campaign in Burma, for he was there when 
General Stilwell, commanding a Chinese 
Army and also Commander-in-Chief of the 
American forces in China, India, and 
Burma, decided to attack the enemy, and 
he was still there when the British were 
finally evicted from Burma. His powers 
of observation are great and his writing 
highly dramatic. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 
CHRISTINA OF PENMARK, DUCHESS OF MILAN ; BY HOLBEIN 
(1497-1543). PANEL, 70 IN. HIGH, BY 32 IN. WIDE. 


Christina, daughter of Christian II. of Denmark, is shown as a young 

widow. wears a black satin dress with ru edged with a 

narrow black line round the neck and wrists; a black widow’s cap, 

and a black silk pelisse, lined with brown fur, ‘completes her costume. 

To the dark-blue background a cartellino is represented as fixed with 

sealing-wax and inscribed with her name and titles. The picture was 
painted in 1538. 


effort through a mass of wars and revolutions, to the 
Machine Age—all this at my feet ready ‘to be 
devoured by man’s first great servant, fire.”’ 

It is a panoramic book written hy a man with eyes 
like searchlights. As usual, there are stories of British 
soldiers being tied up and bayoneted (and not with one 
wound apiece) by the Japanese. The Germans are not 
the only ones with whom we have a bone to pick. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war io win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE FLEET AIR ARM’S SPLENDID WORK: AIRCRAFT - CARRIERS ON DUTY. 
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THE LAST WORD IN AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS: “ INDOMITABLE"’ AND “EAGLE” ON CONVOY DUTY TO MALTA, WITH A SWORDFISH TAKING OFF FROM “ INDOMITABLE.” 


ESCORT CARRIERS AT WORK: THE CARRIERS “AVENGER” (LOST IN THE ALGERIAN OPERATIONS) AND “BITER" IN STORMY WEATHER. NOTE THE FIGHTERS ON THEIR FLIGHT-DECKS. 


The Fleet Air Arm, whose work has been so excellently described in the new official 
booklet, ‘* Fleet Air Arm "’ (price Is. 6d.), has increased in power like a storm which has 
swept all the Seven Seas. Our naval aircraft have ranged the Oceans in search of raiders 
and U-boats, guarded the paths of merchantmen, have protected the Fleet, have attacked 
enemy warships, from battleships to submarines, and have sunk more than a million 
tons of enemy merchant shipping. They were the first to sink a capital ship with 
torpedoes. Their activities have been everywhere, and their crews’ heroism is a byword. 


They came into their true element with the development of the aircraft-carrier, whose 
expansion, not only in great warships built specially as carriers, but by the conversion of 
merchant ships to escort carriers, though it may be recalled that the pioneer carrier was 
the old “ Ark Royal,”’ later renamed “ Pegasus," and still in service, originally laid down 
as a merchant ship. The Fleet Air Arm may, indeed, claim the honour to the major 
part in the defeat of the U-boat war, and as we write this the Germans are lamenting that 
the U-boat is hopelessly beaten. Our illustrations are from the “ Fleet Air Arm.” 
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ETTER, but still far from rapid progress 
has recently been made in Italy.. Dogged 
fighting carried the Allied forces well beyond 
the Trigno, on the east coast. In the centre 
the nodal point of Isernia was captured as 
the result of a relatively swift thrust. Venafro 
followed, opening up to our use a valuable 
stretch of lateral roadway. On the west coast 
the enemy was forced to abandon the height 
of Monte Massico, dominating the plain, the 
nature of which was so well brought home to us by the 
panoramic photograph in The Illustrated London News last 
week. On the east coast the enemy fought hard, launching 
frequent counter-attacks, which were on occasion in part 
successful, though they never did more than temporarily 
check the advance. The last time he stood up to the Eighth 
Army in the coast zone in this way was on the Biferno. 
He has evidently made up his mind to dispute the river 
crossings with determination, but otherwise on this flank 
of the Apennines he has fought only rearguard actions. 
In one counter-attack he threw in twenty tanks, a largish 
number according to the standard of the Italian campaign 
so far, against General Montgomery’s right, but to no effect. 
In the centre he does not require to seek out special 
obstacles. The whole country lends itself to defence. He 
fights particularly for road junctions, and he resisted as 
stubbornly at Isernia as he had previously done at Vinchia- 
turo. He is likely to do the same thing at Castel di Sangro 
13 miles north-north-west of Isernia, or rather, for the road 
junction lying just south 
of it. 

If we can push up 
to Castel di Sangro we 
shall enjoy rather better 
road communications 
than before, with the 
comparative luxury of 
two parallel roads in the 
central mountain mass. 
On the other hand, the 
enemy has drawn back 
to a new position of his 
own choice. He has been 
forced out of the pre- 
vious one against his 
will and appears to have 
suffered appreciable loss 
in his counter-attacks, 
but he has not been 
driven into a hasty re- 
treat. There may ,be 
another period of diffi- 
cult local thrusts before 
we can break up the 
new position as we did 
the last and follow up 
our success by a bound 
as big as that which we 
have just carried out, 
though even that was 
not very extensive, It 
takes some time, too, in 
this country to mount 
bombardments as heavy 
as that which the Eighth 
Army recently put down 
beyond the Trigno. We 
are up against a deter- 
mined and well-led 
enemy, who makes clever 
use of the ground and 
displays considerable 
skill in mountain war- 
fare. He does not lack 
natural obstacles, the 
strength of which he in- 
creases by means of 
mines and demolitions. 
Some weeks ago I wrote 
about that of the Gari- 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
OUR STIFF STRUGGLE IN ITALY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


these islands. I emphasise this point because there is some 
disposition to regard Italy as a very much warmer country 
than ours. It may be over the whole of the year, but 
there is little difference in the months of December, January 
and February. We are now facing a winter campaign in 
the fullest sense. 

I do not expect that the weather will make our advance 
any slower than before, but it hardly seems probable that, 
with the weather aiding the defence, we can expect to see 
any very rapid progress. Nor does the nature of the country 
change appreciably for a long way ahead. If affairs continue 
to go well, we may achieve the capture of Rome by the end 
of this month, and we certainly ought to be able to do so 
well before Christmas. There is thus likely to be nothing 
spectacular about the campaign in the near future, but it 
represents a peril which cannot leave the .Germans in- 
different. Every mile that we advance increases the 
prospect of air attack from the south on that section of 
German war industry which has heretofore been most 
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concentrating our forces and material re- 
sources for that end. It cannot be esti- 
mated whether or not this leaves us with 
sufficient in hand to extend our operations 
outside Italy, particularly into the Balkans, 
which seem to provide the most favourable 
opportunities for a further deployment, 
though in this case, too, the weather now 
represents an element which must be taken 
into consideration. If it does, so much 
the better; if not, we are now, in any case, committed 
to the Italian campaign and must continue to make 
the best of it. We may find ourselves with plenty on 
our hands, after all; indeed, I have more than once 
expressed my bélief that there exists a’considerable measure 
of risk in this campaign and that we may find ourselves 
confronted with superior strength in land forces by the 
time we reach the northern Apennines. 

The Germans may hope to deploy far greater strength 
against us in the north, where their communications will be 
shorter, and, in the Po basin, less vulnerable. They may 
even hope that they will be afforded an opportunity to 
launch a counter-offensive at that stage, since “they 
undoubtedly have at their disposal in Italy more divisions 
than the Allies. I should indeed feel serious anxiety on 
this score were it not for the air superiority which we possess, 
and which there is no reason to suppose we shall lose. 
While that remains in our hands we ought not to come to 
great harm, even if the enemy does oppose us with superior 
strength in land forces. 
The Germans are fully 
conscious of this, and 
though it was long be- 
fore the Italian cam- 
paign came into the 
realm of the possible 
that they began. concen- 
trating upon production 
of fighters, there can be 
no doubt that Italy is 
now very much in the 
mind of those who are 
responsible for pushing 
on with this work. 
According to the latest 
estimates they have 
KHARKOVe somewhat increased 
fighter output, but they 
are simultaneously 
forced to increase the 
number of fighter squad- 
rons in France and 
Western Germany, in 
order to resist the grow- 
ing offensive of the 
British and American 
bombers based upon 
our home airfields. Bar- 
ring accidents, the air 
supremacy which we 
PLAIN have always enjoyed in 
Italy, but of which 
we are only now begin- 
ning to reap the full 
advantage, is very un- 
likely to be lost dur- 
ing the coming winter. 
The campaign in Italy 
is already beginning to 
pay its way in this 
respect and do its own 
work, and a few more 
raids such as_ that 
upon the Messerschmitt 
plant at Wiener 
Neustadt would = act 
as a powerful brake 
upon German fighter 
production. 

In another month’s 


gliano and of the manner THE BOMBING AREA OF GERMANY AND HER SATELLITES, WITH FOGGIA AIR BASE THE FOCUS POINT: THE INNER CIRCLE IS FOR time this war will have 


in which it held up one A DISTANCE OF 300 MILES, 


THE MIDDLE CIRCLE FOR 750 MILES, AND THE OUTER, A DISTANCE OF 1000 MILES. 
of the most vigorous and Recently heavy bombers based on Foggia raided targets in Austria at Wiener Neustadt, but the map above defines plainly the areas now open to 


endured as long as the 
first World War of 1914- 


hard-fighting soldiers in fighter escort ‘planes, up to 300 miles; to heavy bomber range, embracing the southern half of Germany and all the Balkan States, 750 miles; and the 1918. It cannot be pre- 


military history, Gonzalo limit of !000 miles, which stretches deep into the Baltic and includes all Prussia. 


Thus, with the ranges from England, all Germany will be available tended that we have 


de Cordoba, though I to Allied bombers by day and night, while in addition a shuttle service from English aerodromes to Foggia and vice-versa is now available. In our progressed as far; for 
pointed out that the map the mountain passes, like the Brenner, are marked by gate symbols, as these gateways into Germany and the Balkans are the likely direction of at the comparable period 


army group of General 

Alexander had a better 

chance of turning it than the sixteenth-century Spanish 
captain with his relatively small army. ; 

To-day also we have the air arm and, what is still more 
to our advantage, air supremacy. In mountain country 
targets are often difficult to hit, but when they are reached 
the results are deadly. When a bridge is brought down 
there is frequently no alternative route for miles. More- 
over, our attacks are not merely tactical or confined to the 
areas used by the enemy’s divisional transport. They are 
being launched also against his more distant railway com- 
munications, which are not numerous, He has already 
suffered from these operations and is likely to suffer more 
in future. The organisation of the Allied air forces in 
Italian bases can only just have been completed, so that the 
weight of the attacks may be expected to grow, so far as 
they are not hindered by the weather. That, however, is 
a factor which will have to be taken into account from 
now onwards, Apennine winters are severe. On some of 
the high passes it will shortly be necessary to bring the 
snow-plough into use, and there are some which can rarely 
be kept open even by these means. Whereas the southern 
part of Italy already occupied by the Allies has an average 
July rainfall of less than one inch, its January rainfall is 
approximately the same as that of England; in the same 
way, while Italy’s “ boot” enjoys a July temperature 
some 35 degrees warmer than ours, its January temperature 
is, on the average, the same as ours, with greater cold in 
the mountains, which are very much higher than those of 


Allied attacks upon Hitler’s so-called “‘ Fortress of Europe.” 


immune from it. This prospect of attack from a new 
direction implies much more, too, than ability to reach 
targets which could not be reached economically from 
British bases. It means also that the enemy has to build 
up a new defence organisation, fighter squadrons, anti- 
aircraft artillery, radiolocation and observers on a new 
front, which must be very unwelcome to him at a time 
when he is so hard put to it for man-power. He cannot 
allow the Fortresses and Liberators which have already 
begun operations against Germany from Mediterranean 
stations, or the heavy night. bombers which are likely to 
follow, to range at will across the Alps. If our advance 
northward through Italy contained no threat other than 
that of air attack, it would still be an important element 
in the war. 

Yes, important, I may be answered, but not important 
enough. I agree that it has been disappointingly slow, and 
no one can regret more than I do that the great schemes 
which have been partially disclosed by Mr. Churchill and 
General Alexander could not be carried through. I agree 
that, whatever the weight and value of our bombing offen- 
sive, it requires to be supported by heavier strength in land 
forces. It is impossible to discuss all the factors governing 
the situation in the Mediterranean, but it may at least be 
pointed out that if we have promised Russia that we shall 
in the near future launch another and more powerful in- 
vasion offensive against Germany, then it would not be 
unreasonable or unexpected if we were now to be 


of the last war 

Germany was already 
negotiating for peace. But we had much more ground to 
cover. It was not until El Alamein that we ever really 
recovered in some measure from earlier defeats and the loss 
of Allies who fell by the wayside. We were also far worse 
prepared to defend ourselves than we were then, because 
we had become softened in mind and body during the 
interval. (Some day, if events give me the opportunity, 
I should like to speculate in these columns upon how, when 
we.have get rid of war altogether, as it is devoutly to be 
hoped we shall, a modern democracy may contrive to replace 
the martial virtues by virtues of peace which will maintain 
their mental and physical toughness and prevent them 
from deteriorating as vast sections of the young people of 
the United Kingdom and the United States undoubtedly 
were.) Since El Alamein we have not much to reproach 
ourselves with. Now the time is coming when we must 
hope to deal the final blows. It will not be easy to get into 
position for them, and we shall have bloody knuckles 
when they have been delivered. Yet it may be found that 
Germany has already been weakened to a greater extent 
than appears upon the surface. There have been more 
signs of anxiety, and, indeed, of strain in all sections of the 
population within the last four months than throughout 
the remainder of the war. The policy to be adopted is the 
well-established one which we may to some extent have 
failed to pursue in Italy: not to count upon a crack until 
we actually see it, but to be ready to exploit one at whatever 
moment it may appear. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, ITALY, AND THE WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 
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GENERAL ALEXANDER, IN COMMAND OF ALLIED FORCES IN ITALY, DISCUSSES HIS PLAN OF CAMPAIGN WITH MEMBERS OF THE PRESS. 


On the anniversary of the launching of the Eighth Army's offensive at El Alamein, 
General Alexander received War Correspondents at his H.Q. in Italy and discussed 
the Italian campaign. ‘ All roads lead to Rome, but unfortunately all the roads are 
mined,"" he said, explaining the reason for the present slow progress. He stressed 
the vital importance of capturing the Italian capital, not only from a military and 
political point of view, but because it was of immense moral importance. He 
expressed the utmost desire, however, that Rome should be spared damage. ‘ The 


thing is to encircle a city and take it that way," he said. General Alexander then 
dwelt at length on how the campaign was fulfilling one of its purposes in forcing 
the Germans to send large forces to Italy and the Balkans, “not fewer than 35 to 
40 divisions,” thus drawing away from enemy reserves formerly held for the Eastern 
Front. He told how the Salerno plan had to be altered at the last moment on 
account of the rapidity with which German reserves were brought up, and gave the 
number of Allied casualties in 52 days’ fighting as 15,000. 
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FROM THE ITALIAN WAR FRONTS: © 
INCIDENTS DURING OUR ADVANCE. 
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POLITICAL PRISONERS, OF THE FASCIST REGIME, ARE RELEASED BY THE ALLIED MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT: THE APPALLING CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THEY LIVED: ARE SHOWN HERE. 
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; AMERICAN SOLDIERS REPAIR NAPLES PUBLIC UTILITIES DESTROYED 
# BY THE GERMANS. TROOPS WORKING ON A JUNCTION OF WATER 
H AND GAS MAINS. 
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THE GERMANS’ IDEA OF WAGING WAR: A MINE, PLANTED IN A NAPLES POST H 
OFFICE, EXPLODES, CAUSING CONSIDERABLE CASUALTIES AMONG CIVILIANS. 5 THE FIFTH ARMY TAKES AN IMPORTANT ROAD JUNCTION: THE HEAVY BARRAGE 
LAID DOWN BY THE ALLIES PRIOR TO THE CAPTURE OF SESSA ARUNCA. 
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SUPPLIES CARRIED 2200 FT. UP TO A_ FIFTH ARMY UNIT HOLDING FORWARD 5 BRITISH INFANTRYMEN LOADING UP WITH TWO-GALLON WATER-CANS BY THE { 
POSITIONS IN THE HILLS NEAR ROCHETTA, ‘ VILLAGE PUMP AT FONTFLLA FOR THE TREK UP THE MOUNTAIN. 5 
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Things are going well in Italy, both with the Fifth and the Eighth Armies, and The capture of Sessa Arunca, also by the Fifth Army, has placed in Allied hands 
although our progress is slow it is very sure. The two pictures on this one of the most important road junctions in the west Italian battle area, and the 
page show an interesting aspect of the difficult country over which the Allies are terrific barrage put down by our 25-pounders prior to this capture is illustrated 
fighting. A Fifth Army Unit, holding forward positions in the hills near Rochetta, centre right. Mines are one of the enemy's chief weapons in this war, and he 
had no proper road up to them, so alt supplies were carried up the side of a plants them everywhere to cover etreat, causing much loss of life amongst 
steep and rocky mountain, some 2280 ft. in height, by infantry and pioneers. civilians and necessarily delay to our advancing armies. 
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FROM THE ITALIAN WAR FRONTS: 
FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMY ACTIVITIES. 
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THE ANSWER TO THE GERMAN TIGER TANK: BRITISH 17-POUNDER ANTI-TANK GUNS THE CAPTURE OF A VILLAGE NORTH-WEST OF CAPUA: AFTER TWO DAYS OF ARTILLERY 
IN ACTION IN A NARROW STREET OF SCAFATI. DUELS, BRITISH TROOPS ENTER SPARANISE. 
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5 AFTER THE CAPTURE OF TERMOLI: GENERAL MONTGOMERY INSPECTS THE ROYAL MARINE COMMANDO TROOPS WHO, WITH MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL AIR SERVICE, CARRIED 
¢ OUT THE DARING AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION, BEHIND THE ENEMY LINES, WHICH RESULTED IN THE TAKING OF TERMOLI. 
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Further pictures from the Italian battle-fronts tell the stories of the capture of Termoli General Montgomery. Sparanise is a small village not far from Capua, and for some days 
and of Sparanise, a small village some eight miles north-west of Capua. It was a daring it was the scene of skirmishes between Fifth Army patrols and those of the enemy, 
Eighth Army amphibious operation which resulted in the capture of Termoli, then behind but on October 23 British troops entered and took control, mopping up remaining enemy 
the German lines. The operation was carried out by Royal Marine Commandos and elements. The photograph of !7-pounder anti-tank guns pushing their way through a 
members of the Special Air Service, who were dropped behind the enemy lines and narrow street in Scafati, was taken during the earlier stages of the fighting which ended 
linked up with patriots. The officers and men who took part were later inspected by in the capture of Naples. . 
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HARDSHIPS FACED AND CONQUERED BY 
AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS IN NEW GUINEA. 
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“ PLYING FOX,” ONE OF MANY DEVICES OF AUSTRALIAN ENGINEERS TO SOLVE 
THE PROBLEM OF GETTING SUPPLIES TO TROOPS IN FORWARD AREAS. 


——~ SS 


AN AUSTRALIAN OUTPOST IN NEW GUINEA. 
ALERT FOR DANGER LURKING IN THE SURROUNDING JUNGLE. 
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ARD /ATION-POST IN GUINEA. URE JUST WHERE THE TOUGH > 
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JAP SOLDIERS MAY BE HIDDEN IN THE JUNGLE, BUT NEITHER DIFFICULTIES NOR DANGERS CAN QUENCH THEIR } 
SPIRIT. 2 
AUSTRALIAN TROOPS ADVANCING THROUGH JUNGLE 


THEY HAVE FOUGHT AND WON MANY VICTORIES AGAINST 
HAVE FACED TREMENDOUS HARDSHIPS, 
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WOUNDED AUSTRALIANS RECEIVING FIRST-AID TREATMENT BEFORE TRANSFER TO 


2 
“PONY EXPRESS" MAKING ITS WAY THROUGH ALMOST IMPASSABLE JUNGLE F 
DRESSING-STATIONS-——A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN LESS THAN 100 YARDS FROM JAP POSITIONS. 


TO A FORWAREC AREA WITH SUPPLIES FOR THE FRONT-LINE TROOPS, > 
These pictures convey something of the wild jungle atmosphere in which the New with more than one day's growth of beard; and every stream in their path is 
Guinea campaign is being fought out, and of the unbeatable spirit of the Australian regarded not only as another obstacle to cross but as an opportunity for a quick 
infantrymen, who have achieved and are achieving near-miracles in their constant bath! In the areas behind the front line there is a high proportion of middle-aged 
combat against an unyielding jungle and an unyielding foe. The battle discipline Australians who voluntarily left their homes and businesses from a sense of duty, 
of the Australians is second to none. The jungle is one of the dirtiest places and these behind-the-line zones in New Guinea, by reason of the jungle oppor- 
to fight in, but even in the front lines it is a rarity to see an Australian soldier tunities for silent approach, have suffered almost as many casualties as the combat 
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=. Ts 4.54 : ‘ mae “A MAGNIFICENT TROOP, UNSURPASSED 
o IN THE WORLD.”—GEN. MacARTHUR. 
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ONE TYPE OF LOG-SUSPENDED “ BRIDGE”’ BY MEANS OF WHICH AUSTRALIAN TROOPS 
ARE CROSSING A JUNGLE STREAM IN NEW GUINEA. 
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AUSTRALIAN TROOPS PLOUGHING THEIR WAY THROUGH THICK MUD DURING THEIR 
ADVANCE IN THE NEW GUINEA JUNGLE. THIS WAS A MINOR TROUBLE ! 





AN AUSTRALIAN PATR MOVING FORWARD FO AN ASSAULT ON A JAPANESE POSITION IN THE JUNGLE. 

THE TROOPS ARE WEARING CANVAS GAITERS-—-PROTECTION AGAINST ONE OF THEIR MANY ENEMIES, MOSQUITOES— 
AND THE BROWN SLOUCH HATS WHICH THEY PREFER TO STEEL HELMETS. 
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COUNTRY TYPICAL OF THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
THEIR WILY JAPANESE OPPONENTS. THE ** AUSSIES ” 
BUT NOTHING HAS STOPPED THEM. 


aed 
; 
A 25-POUNDER BARREL IN TRANSIT. THE AUSTRALIANS WORKED LIKE SLAVES, AND 


AUSTRALIANS MANHANDLING DISMANTLED 25-POUNDER GUNS, WHICH THEY DRAGGED 
TO KEEP THE GUNS OPERATING IN FORWARD AREAS. 


AND HEAVED INTO BATILE POSITIONS IN THE HEART OF THE JUNGLE. UNDER DREADFUL CONDITIONS, 
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troops in the vanguard of the battle. The stretcher-bearers, mostly older men, tropical downpours of rain, pestered by insects, enduring the cold of the night 
have done magnificent work in New Guinea, and men of the Y.M.C.A. and Salvation winds—and often, with all this, not knowing even where the enemy is lurking 
Army are commonly found in the forward areas, handing out mugs of hot tea to in the ever-present, choking jungle. That they remain cheerful, : patient, and 
the tired troops, supplying them with paper and envelopes, and devotedly looking unbeatable shows that the original Australian pioneering spirit is still very much 
after their correspondence with the people at home. These forward troops have alive in these descendants of the first settlers. No wonder General MacArthur 
sometimes been in action for weeks on end, broiled by the tropical sun, soaked by recently described them as ‘‘ a magnificent troop, unsurpassed in the world.” 
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FAMOUS AIRCRAFT: No. 16—THE DE HAVILLAND ALL-WOODEN 


PAINTED BY OUR-SPECIAL ARTIS1 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE MOSQUITO ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 


The British all-wooden Mosquito, which won its well-deserved fame perhaps 
more quickly than any other aircraft produced in this war, also holds two other 
world records in speed. Not only is it the fastest aeroplane in existence, but 
its birth was more swift than that of any other: within twenty-two months of 
its conception as a design on thé drawing-boards of the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company, finished Mosquitoes were hurtling into action against the enemy. Since 
those days it has multiplied itself in many versions—day types for ocean fighter 


patrol, long-range fighting, intruding, ground-strafing, bombing, photographic 
reconnaissance and transport; night types for home defensive fighting, offensive 
fighting over enemy territory, intruding, bombing and transport. The night- 
fighter version has lately gained fame with its victories over the Luftwaffe's 
tip-and-run night raiders. Yet another version of this brilliantly ubiquifous 
aircraft—the photographic reconnaissance Mosquito portrayed in flight in our 
artist's painting—is in action. No details of structure or performance have been 


IT FLIES NON-STOP ACROSS EUROPE 
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\DEN MOSQUITO,- THE 


Spectra, Artist, C. E. TURNER. 


FASTEST 


AEROPLANE IN 
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THE WORLD. 


EUROPE SO HIGH THAT IT CANNOT BE SEEN OR HEARD, AND SO FAST THAT NOTHING CAN CATCH IT. 


wing-tips in the painting. Other aspects seen in the painting are the smooth 


released, but it can be said that no aircraft of any category in any air force in 
the world can fly so fast as this version of the Mosquito. Its function is photo- 
graphic reconnaissance, and in performing this it is able to traverse Europe 
non-stop so high that it cannot be seen or heard, and so fast that nothing can 
catch it. Indeed, it frequently carries out a long day's work over Germany 
unassailed by flak or fighter. Its already great range can be even further 
extended by the fitting of the detachable external fuel tanks seen beneath the 


and graceful lines of the Mosquito, the short wing-span, and the “ dagger" tail 
unit typical of the de Havilland design. The Mosquito is powered by the 
famous Rolls-Royce twin Merlin engines, which provide such an enormous reserve 
of power that the aircraft can climb on one engine alone. During October, 
photographic Mosquitoes and Spitfires, in spite of fog, which hampered bombers, 
carried out reconnaissance flights on thirty of the thirty-one days. 
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PROPELLERS FOR BRITAIN’S WARPLANES: MACHINING THE BLADES. 


Drawn BY TERENCE CUNEO. 














- car, for the take-off 


A PROFILE-COPYING CUTTER MACHINING A BLADE FROM AN ALUMINIUM ALLOY FORGING. THE BLADE IS FINALLY FINISHED AND POLISHED TO SUCH CLOSE LIMITS 
THAT THE WEIGHT OF A VISITING-CARD ON ONE BLADE OF A FINISHED PROPELLER WILL CAUSE THE PROPELLER TO ROTATE. 





HESE  _ dtawings, 

as well as that 

on the opposite page, 
show manufacturing 
processes in the making 
of the type of pro- 
peller most extensively 
used by all categories 
of aircraft in the Royal 
Air Force to-day. The ita 
artist made his sketches 
in factories of the 
Propeller Division of 
the de Havilland Air- 
craft Company, Ltd., 
designers of the famous 
Mosquito, and who, in 
1935, pioneered the 
large-scale manufacture 
and use of variable- 
pitch propellers in 
Britain. Such pro- 
pellers are complicated 
pieces of mechanism, 
whose blades are free 
to twist in their sockets 
in the barrel so as to 
suit their “ pitch’ to 
the changing condi- 
tions of flight. In fine 
pitch, corresponding to 
low gear in a motor- 
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and initial climb, they 
automatically and pro- 
gressively change to 
coarser pitch, corre- 
sponding to high gear 
in a car, for level 
flight. This automatic 
pitch change is under 
the control of a centri- 














fugal governor mech- 


anism which the pilot. yg EDGE:MILLING PROCESS, IN WHICH UPPER AND LOWER FIXED ROTARY CUTTERS MILL THE LEADING AND TRAILING EDGES OF THE BLADE 


can set to any desired 
rate of revolutions per 
minute. Moreover, the blades can be “ feathered"’ (turned edgewise on to the 
direction of flight) if the pilot wishes to stop an engine from rotating, as may be 
urgently necessary in the event of its being hit by gunfire. The blades of these 
propellers are machined from forgings of light, tough aluminium alloy, the great 
advantage of this ductile material being that it does not shatter when hit or even 
pierced by shell or cannon fire, so that many a flak-damaged propeller goes on pulling 
and gets its aircraft home. Also, when an aircraft with a damaged under-carriage 
has to crash-land with its under-carriage retracted, the ductile blades, striking the 
ground, bend up and act as skis on which the aircraft slides forward to rest. Bent 
blades, and even gouged and pierced blades, go to specialised repair depéts where— 
thanks again to the ductility of the aluminium alloy—they are easily straightened out, 





AS IT MOVES ALONG THE BED OF THE MACHINE, FAITHFULLY REPRODUCING THE PLAN FORM. 


rough edges smoothed and polished, and back they go into service. Two-thirds of all 
crashed and damaged blades, indeed, are repairable, and many, identifiable by serial 
numbers, are known to have been into “ hospital '’ and back into battle five and six 
times! In manufacture, the first stage is the forging of the blades by power hammers 
giving an impact blow of up to 2000 tons. Accuracy of forging leaves very little 
material to be taken off in the machining stage which follows. In the forging process 
the root-end of the blade is “‘ up-ended,” opened out like a trumpet to provide a 
shoulder or shank by which it is held in the barrel. This up-ending process cleverly 
turns the grain of the metal at right angles to the enormous centrifugal load which 
the shank has to withstand in service, with the result that never yet has a blade root 
failed in action. The shaping of the forging to its correct profile and the boring of 

(Continued opposite. 
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A MULTIPLE BORING MACHINE AT WORK ON VARIABLE-PITCH PROPELLERS. 


Drawn BY TERENCE CUNEO. 








SIMULTANEOUSLY BORING FIVE BLADES; THIS COSTLY MACHINE RELEASES TEN MEN FOR OTHER SKILLED WORK. 

Continued. 

its root ‘s take the arm, or “ spoke,” of the spider which rotates the propeller, on the same axis but rotating in opposite directions), are made nowadays to 
are shown in our pictures. The picture reproduced above on this page shows a provide the extra blade area demanded by the great power outputs and operating 
multiple drill at work. This intricate and costly machine performs simultaneously, altitudes of the latest British engines. There are three-bladers nearly 15 ft. in 
on five different blades, the five boring processes which produce the hollow root- diameter, weighing over 4 cwt. each, which deal with nearly 2500 h.p., each 
end for the spider arms, and in doing so it releases at least ten men for other blade being capable of converting some 800 h.p. into thrust! And development 
skilled work. Four-blade propellers, also six-bladers (comprising two three-bladers is .proceeding to even greater engines and propellers. 
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WAR NEWS IN PICTURES: THE SUDDEN END OF A JAPANESE RIVER CONVOY. 








Wea 





RACH OTHER A BOMBER’S VIEW OF JAPANESE POWER LAUNCHES TOWING 200-FT.-LONG ~ FLATS,” LADEN 
REPEATED ATTACKS ON RAILWAY 


INCREASINGLY FORCED THE ENEMY TO RIVER TRANSPORT. 


ON THEIR WAY HOME: REPATRIATED PRISONERS, GERMAN AND BRITISH, PASS 
ON THE DOCKS AT BARCELONA. WITH SUPPLIES, UP THE IRRAWADDY RIVER, IN BURMA. 


More than a thousand British Empire war-wounded and non-military personnel, and approximately the COMMUNICATIONS HAVE 

same number of German prisoners, recently arrived at Barcelona for exchange and repatriation after two 

years in captivity. Our picture shows a column of German prisoners (left), still wearing their Afrika Korps 

caps and uniforms, and a column of British Empire troops, comprised mostly of Australians and New 
Zealanders, passing each other on the docks, homeward bound. 


tig ch ate 


QUICK ACTION HAS SCORED A DIRECT HIT ON ONE OF THE TOWING CRAFT, AND OTHER 
BOMBS ARE PLUNGING TOWARDS THEIR TARGET. AN EXAMPLE OF PRECISION BOMBING 
ON JAPANESE SUPPLY-CRAFT IN BURMA. 





THE ITALIAN SUBMARINE “ AMMIRAGLIO CAGNI,” FLYING THE BLACK FLAG OF SURRENDER, 
ARRIVES IN DURBAN HARBOUR AFTER 83 DAYS AT SEA. 


One of the largest submarines in the world, the Italian “ Ammiraglio Cagni’’ (1460/— tons), launched 

in 1940, recently arrived in Durban Harbour. Members of the crew stood to attention on the deck, and 

the flag of the Royal House of Savoy fluttered from the conning-tower. Attached to the periscope was 

the black flag of surrender. Most of the crew, who had been at sea for 83 days, had their first evening 
meal ashore at the base depét. 





BRITAIN'S LATEST TANK-KILLER, THE 17-POUNDER GUN, KICKS UP THE SAND OF THE THE PLUNGING BOMBS HAVE REACHED THEIR DESTINATIONS : SMOKE RISES FROM THREE 
DESERT AS IT GOES INTO ACTION AGAINST THE ENEMY. OF THE FREIGHT-CARRIERS, WHILE BURSTS ARE SEEN NEARBY. 


The new 17-pounder has been in service since last April. Designed as an answer to the German Ls nd These pictures, taken from an American bomber operating over Japanese-occupied areas of Burma, show 
tank, it has more than fulfilled the in it. On one occasion a 17-pounder blew the turret off a the fate of a river-borne “convoy” of supplies desti for enemy troops. Owing to repeated Allied 
tank at 1500 yards-—a previously unknown combination of range and accuracy. Measuring 24 ft. from attacks on railway communications in Burma, the enemy has been forced to de more and more o7 

a very high rate of fire, and a muzzie-brake river transportation to supply the needs of his inland troops. That he is not Being allowed to expioit 


muzzle to tip Of trail, it has a semi-automatic breech giving 
: which absorbs recoil and stabilises the carriage. this alternative supply route unscathed is shown by these pictures. 
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THE REGENT OF IRAQ, EMIR ABDUL ILLAH (CENTRE), ARRIVED IN ENGLAND RECENTLY 
THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER IS ON THE RIGHT. 


The Regent of Iraq, who is the guest of the British Government, will be e this country for Ang ~ 
and a tour of naval, tres of 
Herd arranged. - When he! arrived at <o accompanied by tec Chief. mx the 
Ss Lt.-General Ismail Namiq, his A.D.C.. 

representing the King, and Mr. 
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CAPTAIN C. P. CLARKE. 
The man behind the anti-U-boat 


is Captain Clarke, 
Admiralty director of o 
against the German submarines 
for the past two years. He is 
shortly to go to sea in command 
of “a great ship.” 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ. 
The new all-American Mediter- 
ranean Air Force is under the 
command of General Spaatz, until 
now Commander-in-Chief of the 
North-West African Air Forces 

r Air 
Arthur 
all Mediterranean Air Forces. 
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AIR CDRE. D. C. T. BENNETT. 
Air Commodore Bennett is the 
commanding officer of the Path- 
finder Force that guides R.A.F. 
bombers to their targets. He 
was a_ well-known civil pilot 
before the war, and he was 
among those who established 
the Atlantic Ferry Service. 


———_ ——— 


LT.-GEN. HERBERT LUMSDEN. 
The Prime Minister has appointed 
Lt.-General Lumsden his special 
representative with General Mac- 
ur. He is forty-six, and 
succeeded the late General Gott 
in the Middle East. He was 
twice wounded leading his men 
into action, 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


a a A 
- AIR CDRE. W. HELMORE, M.P. 
i t has been porn —_ ome 
as sent up seai ight-equip 
’planes to tackle night fighters, and 
Air Commodore Helmore was the 
first to experiment with search- 
lights in aircraft for night opera- 
tions. He holds a post in the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 


; H “, , 
cowspex | Li-cENA.caRTON DEWAR) | 
LT.-GEN. A.CARTON DE WIART. 


i The second of the two Far East 
? appointments is that of Lt.- 
General Carton de Wiart as 
Mr. Churchill’s special military 
representative with Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. He will repre- 
sent the Prime Minister and 


, also Lord Louis Mountbatten. 
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LT.-GENERAL SIR F. 
BADOGLIO IN NAPLES. 


NEWS 


PEOPLE IN 


THE PUBLIC EYE: 


NOEL MASON MACFARLANE CONFERS WITH 

THE ITALIAN MARSHAL ARRIVING ON THE AIRFIELD. 
On October 31, Marshal Badoglio and civilian officials arrived in Naples for a conference 
with Lt.-General Sir .B., D.S.O., M 


Gibraltar and Chief of the Allied Mission in Italy. 
with a view [to establishing a larger and more representative Italian Government. 


Noel Mason 


MacFarlane, K. 


MARSHAL 


vernor of 
The discussions were arranged 


Marshal Badoglio is said to be co-operating fully with the Allies. 


WHERE GREAT DECISIONS WERE TAKEN: THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE IN SESSION AT MOSCOW, WHERE COMPLETE ACCORD WAS REACHED. 


The decisions taken at the Moscow conference by the Foreign Ministers of Britain, the United 
States and the Soviet Union covered every aspect of collaboration and laid 
and co-operation, ae military and political, 
th close Allied. military collaboration ; a three- 

freedom ; 
in session, and the delegates 


full i permanent consultation 
the war. The main results, so far published, deal wi 
hoor "Committee for London ; restoring 
criminals ; and post-war security. 


IN ORDER TO STUDY US AT WAR. 


or four weeks 


Gloucester, 


ere oremorer= iam (caens), ARMVED te RwecamD aacurnay ¥ 


military and air establishments and 
two o 


© persons, he was met by the Duke of 
_ o— Lyttelton, representing the Government. 


seated are: 
the foundations of 
during and after 


the punishment of war 
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FLIGHT-SERGEANT A. L. AARON, V.C. 


| 


the night of A 


raqi ok 


British Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. ; 
Strang; Major-Gen. John R. 
Harriman, U.S. Ambassad 


The posthumous award of 
conferred on i Flight- pee, Aaron for 
most ravery when captain and pilot 
of a Stirling pode yr nid detailed to attack Turin on 
Although mortally 
wounded, in great pain, and near collapse, 
retained full consciousness by a determined effort 
¢ by = and succeeded mane lucid instructions to 

ing the damaged aircraft. 


ugust 12. 


he bomb-aimer for lan 


(From the right, clockwise) M. 


the V.C. has heen 
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Molotov, Soviet Foreign Secretary ; 

Voroshilov, Marshal of the Soviet Union; Lt.-Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay; Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 
Peg mF Eden, British Foreign Secretary; Mr. William 
lor to the U.S.S.R.; Mr. Cordeli Hull, U.S. Forei 
Hackworth; M. rn, Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs; and M. i 
BS RN RES | EEE ORT Se alias 


Mr. James Dunn (not visible) ; Mr. Averell 
» Secretary ; Mr. Green 
» Ee Vyshinski. 


GENERAL VATUTIN. 

The liberation of Kiev, one of the greatest victories 
of the Red Army’s summer offensive, was accom- 
yaad by units under the command of General 

atutin——the great warrior who has led his men 
to victories on the pon at Stalingrad, Kharkov 
and Sumy, and is ~ i) ushing on well beyond Kiev. 
The liberation of Ukrainian capital was 
announced on November 6. His portrait is from 

the film “ The Story of Stalingrad.” 
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SCENES FROM THE RUSSIAN FRONT: VIEWS OF RECAPTURED KIEV; ) 


a 








LIBERATED 


FROM THE GERMAN INVADERS, RETURNING TO THEIR HOMES. THEY ARE SMILING, 





BY THE TRIUMPHANT ADVANCE OF THE RED ARMY: THOUSANDS OF CITIZENS, WHO HAD BEEN 
DESPITE THEIR SUFFERINGS. 











PONTOON FERRY CROSSING THE DNIEPER WITH # 
THEY ARE HASTILY RECROSSING THE GREAT RIVER. } 


; A GERMAN 
SUPPLIES. 


IN HIDING £ 
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A VIEW OF KIEV, LOOKING 
SPREADING DNIEPER BEYOND. 


TOWARDS THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL CITY, WITH THE WIDE- 
A FAVOURITE VANTAGE-POINT FOR VISITORS IN PRE-WAR DAYS. 


——— 








. GERMAN SUPPLY DIFFICULTIES IN RUSSIA: SOLDIERS, BRINGING UP URGENT FOOD SUPPLIES # 
/ 10 THEIR FIRST-LINE TROOPS, HAVE TO “ ROPE-WALK"’ ALONG NARROW WOODEN RAILS \ 
THROUGH A SWAMPY AREA, } 


Our pictures, mainly reproduced, be it noted, from enemy sources, give some idea 
of the German difficulties now confronting them in their retreat from the east. 
During the last ten days the great Russian advance has reached a new climax. 
From Nevel to the Black Sea we have seen a succession of brilliant new vic- 
tories along nearly 1000 miles ot tront. In the Dnieper Bend the tide has 
turned once again in the Red Army's favour. On the Nogaisk Steppe German 
arms have gone down in a whirling dust-cloud. The Crimea is beleaguered. The 
word “ rout" is significantly mentioned. And now Kiew—the great and romantic 
city, capital of the Ukraine—has fallen to General Vatutin, the most spectacular 
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rd > A PANORAMIC VIEW OF MODERN KIEV, WITH THE MILE-WIDE DNIEPER IN THE 
f THE FAMOUS PECHERSK ABBEY, LIBRARIES AND CONVENTS. THEY HAVE 














\ MORE SUPPLY DIFFICULTIES CONFRONT THE ENEMY: SLUSH AND THICK MUD BESET 

# ROAD TRANSPORT, FURTHER NORTH. A TRANSPORT VEHICLE STANDS BOGGED ON AN 

( INCLINE UNABLE TO MAKE HEADWAY. 
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triumph of all. Kiev, ‘“ Mother of Russia,’’ once the capital of the country, 
third largest city of the Soviet Union, was captured by the enemy on Septem- 
ber 22, 1941, and it took Hitler's armies 45 days of bitter struggle to seize 
the city, which had a pre-war population of nearly a million. It has railway 
links with all the principal cities of Russia's Western Provinces and four main lines 
converge on the city. The Russian assault, launched with spectacular sudden- 
ness from their bridgeheads across the Dnieper, took the enemy completely by 
surprise. Russian tanks smashed through the strong German defences in the 
swamp and woodland north of the city and were in the suburbs before the 
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— | GROWING GERMAN TRANSPORT TROUBLES; LIBERATED CITIZENS. 
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$ SMOLENSK, AN ENEMY BASE, WAS STORMED BY THE RUSSIANS : 
; ADVANCING SOVIET TROOPS PASS SCENES OF WRECKAGE. 








% THE GERMAN RETREAT: A RADIO PICTURE FROM AN ENEMY SOURCE SHOWS THEIR TROOPS AND EQUIPMENT CROSSING 


THE KERCH STRAITS INTO THE CRIMEA. THE FERRY, ADMIT THE GERMANS, MADE 2000 TRIPS ! 

















DISTANCE. ON THE LEFT STANDS THE CITADEL, SITE OF PRECIOUS ANCIENT MONUMENTS, " + THE DNIEPER AT KIEV, SHOWING A RESIDENTIAL SUBURB SET AMID TREES, AND BEYOND, 1 
MOSTLY SUFFERED DESTRUCTION AND THEIR TREASURES STOLEN. 5 Z THE FLAT, MARSHY LAND BY WHICH THE RUSSIAN TROOPS ADVANCED. 4 
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[ 
i THE ENEMY IN RETREAT: WITH RAIL COMMUNICATIONS CUT BY THE ADVANCING / \ A GERMAN “ SOB-STORY” PICTURE: THIS ENEMY PHOTOGRAPH AFFECTS TO DESCRIBE HOW 
RUSSIANS, CHAOS AND CONGESTION OCCUR ON THE ROADS, AND THEIR SURFACE Is 4 / “ KIND” GERMAN SOLDIERS ARE “ ASSISTING’? RUSSIAN REFUGEES WHO “ JOINED” THEM \ 
_ | | CHURNED UP, LEADING TO LONG. DELAYS. . IN A RETREAT—BUT EVIDENTLY UNWILLINGLY, JUDGING FROM THEIR EXPRESSIONS. } 
enemy High Command was aware of what was happening. General Koniev's Germans have left it in a state of fearful destruction. When the Russians 
break-through at Kremenchug and his siege of Krivoi-Rog had compelled Von reached the high ground overlooking the city they saw it a sea of flames. 
Manstein to draw on his Kiev reserves. Kiev is numbered among the most One by one they discovered Kiev's monuments, churches, monasteries and modern 
i beautiful cities of Europe. Its upper and most ancient part stands on the high buildings—shattered. A correspondent said that he saw pity and rage on the 
bluffs above the mile-wide Dnieper. Streets and parks ate shaded by tall faces of the battle-stained Red Army men as they marched quickly through the 
poplars, spreading chestnuts and the sweet-scented acacia, while numerous city and saw and heard what the Germans had wantonly done, and thirst for 
orchards yield—or did—delicious pears, apricots and peaches. It is very ancient, revenge drove away even the joy of reunion with the surviving inhabitants. 
, of yore the mart of world trade for Eastern Europe. It is—or was—crowded They heard terrible tales of massacre. The Germans have sown the wind and 
with old and historic buildings, churches, monasteries and universities. The will doubtless soon reap the whirlwind for their inhuman crimes. 
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THE PEREKOP ISTHMUS, GATEWAY OF THE CRIMEA: THE “TARTAR” DYKE. 





AT LOW TIDE INFANTRY CAN TRAVERSE THE ISTHMUS OF PEREKOP ALONG THE BEACH, THE- ISTHMUS IS ABOUT FIVE MILES IN WIDTH AND TWENTY IN LENGTH-—A LONG 
PROVIDING AN EASIER. PASSAGE THAN THE ROUTE ON HIGHER GROUND. BOTTLENECK PROTECTED BY THE TARTAR DYKE. 


A GERMAN IMPRESSION OF THE ANCIENT TARTAR DYKE, GATEWAY TO THE CRIMEA. IT IS 250-300 FT. WIDE AND FROM 25 TO 65 FT. IN DEPTH. THE RUSSIANS HAD FORTIFIED 
IT WHEN THE GERMANS STORMED IT IN 1941 AFTER A BITTER STRUGGLE LASTING SEVERAL DAYS. 


ENERAL TOLBUKHIN'S forces, advancing 

into the Crimea through the Isthmus of 
Perekop, evidently found an easier passage across 
what is known as the Tartar's Ditch or Dyke than 
the Germans did in 1941. On the enemy's own 
admission they experienced a hard and bitter 
struggle lasting several days. This Dyke stretches 
across the narrow and rocky Isthmus, only five 
miles in width, built in the fifteenth century under 
Tartar rule. It is said to be about 250 to 300 ft. 
wide and from 25 to 65 ft. in depth, for the soil 
thrown up formed a strong rampart. Italian 
engineers of the period faced the steep slopes of 
the ditches with dressed stone, but none of the 
stonework remains, having been carted away by 
the inhabitants for other purposes. A later Khan 
set up seventeen stone towers above the Dyke, 
and so rendered the Isthmus impregnable. In the 
shadow of this enormous moat tens of thousands 
of Nogais, who had shown resentment to the 
Khanate, were massacred, and many a Cossack. 
In May 1736 the town and fortifications were 
blown into pieces by Russian troops under Field- 
Marshal Minin. Well may it be described as the 

Gateway of the Crimea. 
AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE TARTAR DYKE, FOR CENTURIES THE BASTION OF THE CRIMEA TARTARS, SCENE OF MANY A_ BATTLE. 
GENERAL TOLBUKHIN'’S FORCES, HAVING PASSED ARMYANSK, HAVE CROSSED THIS BARRIER. THE DYKE IS INDICATED BY ARROWS. 





Nov. 


13, 1943 


THE INFANTA MARIA TERESA ; BY JUAN BAUTISTA DEL MAZO (1612-1687). 


The Infanta Maria Teresa, daughter of Philip 1V. of Spain and afterwards the wife of 

Louis XIV. of France, is shown as a child in this portrait. Turned three-quarters to the 

left, she wears a black velvet hoop dress with a deep band of checkered trimming at the 

bettom. On her crimped hair is a red cap. The artist, J. B. del Mazo Martinez, was 

born in Madrid early in the seventeenth century and married Velasquez’s daughter. He 
succeeded his father-in-law as Aposentador of the Palace in 1661. 


NICOLAS RUTS; BY REMBRANDT (1606-1669). SIGNED, AND DATED 1631. 


A half-length, life-size portrait of an energetic-locking man of about fifty, dressed in a purple robe 

trimmed with fur over a black doublet, and a high-crowned cap; this is “ the most important 

and one of the i of the large portraits with which Rembrandt first made his 

reputation. . . .” (Dr. Bode.) The sitter holds in his left hand a letter, on which is the 

signature of the artist and The title of the work is derived from the inscription 
on a drawing by A. Delfos in the collection of Dr. C. W. J. J. Pape, of The Hague. 


One of the most important art sales ever held in the United States will take place 
at the Knoedler Galleries in New York on November 24, when the estate of the 
late J. P. Morgan will offer forty-two notable paintings from the collection made 
by J. P. Morgan and his.father. Their value is tentatively estimated at £500,000, 
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GREAT PORTRAITS BY OLD MASTERS 


FROM THE J. P. MORGAN COLLECTION. 


THE MARQUISE DE LABORDE; BY M. L. E. VIGEE LE BRUN (1755-1842). 
The Marquise de Laborde, wife of a celebrated banker during the reign of Louis XV., is 
depicted here as a young woman wearing a white chiffon dress, the skirt of which has an 
all-over pattern of small embroidered gold medallions, and a short, long-sleeved jacket of 
lum-coloured velvet. She is seated on a patterned green plush divan. On her brown, 
loosely-curled hair is a white scarf with a gold border. This portrait was painted in 1775 

and passed from the family at the time of the Revolution. 


“A YOUNG PAINTER"; BY REMBRANDT (1606-1669). PAINTED BETWEEN 1648-50. 


“This portrait has usually been described as of Rembrandt himself; ‘but Rembrandt could 

no longer have been a young man when this imposing work was painted.’” (Ca ue of 

the Whitechapel Exh. 1904.) W. R. Valentiner, in “ Rembrandt Painting in America,” suggests 

that this is a companion piece to the “ Portrait of a Young Painter.” in the Frick Collection. 

“In this event it would represent Rembrandt's pupil Fabritius, who worked in Rembrandt's studio 
at that time (1624-1672)."” The sitter wears a brown-furred mantle and a dark cap. 


and they will not be auctioned, but will be disposed of by private negotiation. Of 

the twenty-seven portraits which, with landscapes and figure pieces, will be sold, 

we reproduce above, and on the two following pages, some of the most important. 
——| Reproductions, here and overleaf, are by Courtesy of Messrs. M. Knoedler and Co., Lid.) 
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ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT ART SALES EVER HELD IN THE 


“THE TREVOR LANDSCAPE, WATER MILL”; BY HOBBEMA (1638-1709). 


This beautiful Hobbema, signed in full on the left and dated 1667, shows a wooded landscape with a 
clump of trees in the right foreground on the bank of a mill-stream. In the middle distance is a mill, 
with a group of cottages, among trees. On the left bank of the stream 
are rushes, a fallen tree and a fence. The figures, according to Hofstede 
de Groot, “‘are by Hobbema himself.” The sky is grey and cloudy. 
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SIR ANTHONY DENNY; BY HANS HOLBEIN (1497-1543). 


Inscribed “‘ Anno 1541—Aeltatis suae 29,” this bust-portrait of Sir Anthony 

Denny, Chief Gentleman of the Privy Chamber, one of the her? Council fitting cap and 

to Henry VIII., and one of the guardians of Edward VI., shows him cuffs. 

wearing a black hat with crushed crown, a black coat open ‘at the neck, H. 

around which is a heavy, double gold chain. He has a red moustache 
and beard, and is painted against a green background. 


ERASMUS ; 


Erasmus to the printer Froben,” 


“CONFERENCE OF THE TREATY OF PEACE WITH ENGLAND, 
BY BENJAMIN WEST (1783-1820). 
This unfinished sketch, portraying ‘ohn Jay, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Henry Laurens, and 
William Temple Franklin, is described by John Quincy Adams: “ ie most striking likeness . . . is 
that of Mr. Jay. Those : oY Franklin and his grandson .. . are also excellent. Mr. Laurens and my 
father . . > oe 7 Mr. Oswald, the! British Plenipotentiary . . . died without leavi 
any picture. . This Mr. est alleged as the cause which prevented him from finishing the picture.’ 


1783"; 


BY HANS HOLBEIN (1497-1543). 


This half-length figure of Erasmus shows him wearing a close- 
i a dark coat with fur round the neck and 
He is painted against a green background. According to 
Knackfuss, “ Holbein, doubtless, owed his acquaintance with 
who gave the you 
drawing designs on wood, soon after his arrival at Basle about 1515. 


“THE COTTAGE UNDER THE TREES”; BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL (1628/9-1682). 


To the left, sheltered by a group of magnificent oaks, a cottage emerges from 


a mass of wild roses and 
other flowers. 


The red-brick walls are touched by the sunshine, as is the thickly thatched roof. A 
little chimney emits a slender column of smoke. In the doorway stands 
a woman, watching a man and a little bed seated beyond the threshold. 
The picture is signed with the monogram ‘ ” and was painted in 1 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM; BY HANS HOLBEIN (1497-1543). 


William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, was prominent in the reigns 
of both Henry VII. and Henry VIII. He fell into disfavour with 
Henry VIII., and in 1515 he resigned the Great Seal to Wolsey. This 
bust-portrait shows him as smooth-shaven and weari a close-fitting 
black cap and ca relate’s gown. Round his neck is a stole of brown fur. 
A portrait of Warham by Holbein, painted in 1527, is in the Louvre. 


artist work, 


“THE LADY'S LAST STAKE”; BY HOGARTH (1697-1764). 


The full title of this picture is “The Lady’s Last Stake; otherwise Piquet or Virtue in Danger,” 

and it shows an interior with two small whole-length figures. The man, having won all the ers 

ornaments and money at cards, is offering them back to her. The picture points a moral, 

cleverly pointed out by various objects in the room. It was painted for Lord Charlemont in 1759, 

who paid £100 for it and in whose family it remained until sold in 1874, and another version exists in 
the collection of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
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A PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS ANNE; 
BY CASPAR NETSCHER (1639-1684). 
Princess Anne, younger daughter of James II. by his first wife, Lady Anne 
Hyde, and Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland from 1702-1714, 
is represented at the age of eighteen wearing a gown of blue silk brocade 
trimmed with lace. the lower ledge of the table the picture is signed 
and dated “ C. Netscher, 1683." Netscher studied with Gerard Terbure. 


a 


““ CHILDREN PLAYING CARDS”; BY DIRCK HALS (1591-1657). 


This picture, a companion to “Girls with a Cat,” has the signature 

scratched in the background above the right hand of the little girl: 

“ Dirck Hals 163— The girl, with blonde hair, is seated in a ladder- 

backed arm-chair ; she wears a tight green bodice and a nate wide skirt ; 

her underblouse is white. The boy has a taupe-coloured hat and suit. 
Both children hold cards and there are more on the floor. 


A LANDSCAPE WITH FIGURES AND CATTLE; 


Painted about 1660-1670, and signed in the extreme lower right corner 


shows, in the right foreground, a shepherd with a dog and twe cows. 


gentleman in a red cloak, a a dapple-grey horse. Behind him is a 
impsed at the extreme right. In the left foreground is a pool at which a cow 
is drinking, and more figures, steep mountains and buildings, with a river and a town in the distance, make up 


group of ‘peasants and a cow is 


the rest of this landscape. 


“A. Cuyp, fecit,” this picture 
yond, near some trees, is a 
peasant on a mule. A further 
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UNITED STATES—PAINTINGS FROM THE MORGAN COLLECTION. 


LADY HAMILTON READING ‘“‘ THE GAZETTE” ; 
BY ROMNEY (1734-1802). 


A life-size, half-length portrait of Lady Hamilton wearing a white dress 

and bonnet and reading 2 paper. “ This study,” says Arthur B. Cham- 

berlain, “ undoubtedly represents the scene in the fourth canto of the 

‘ Triumphs of Temper,’ in which Serena . . . idly takes up the newspaper 
and finds therein a scandalous paragraph about herself.” 


GENERAL JOHN BURGOYNE ; 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS (1723-1792). 
John Burgoyne, English general and playwright, was born in 
1730 and died in 1792. At the age of thirty-one he entered Par- 
liament, and in 1775 was sent to Canada to command an expedi- 
tion against the American Colonies. had a reputation as a 
wit. Painted in 1766. 


» summer,” is, accordin 
table he ever paint 


gtey morni 
picture to 


Signed and dated “ John Constable, A.R.A. 


A GENOESE LADY AND CHILD; 
BY VAN DYCK (1599-1641). 
The lady of this portrait, suggested by some to be the Marchesa 
Spinola, is apparently about thirty, and stands in a red silk 
robe with flowing sleeves and train. Her hair is dark, with a 
crown of jewels. The child, — her left hand to her 
mother, is dressed in a long blue and gold frock. 


“GIRLS WITH A CAT”; BY DIRCK HALS (1591-1657). 


This picture, a companion to “ Children Playing Cards,” shows two little 
girls, the one in the chair dressed in a tight gold bodice with a long green 
skirt and a small blue cap on her head. The younger child, kneeling on 
the floor and playing with the kitten, has a green bodice and apron and a 
tan cap and skirt one white kerchief. Dirck Hals was the younger brother 


of Frans Hals, with whom he studied. 


BY AELBERT CUYP (1620-1691). “THE WHITE HORSE, A SCENE ON THE RIVER STOUR”; 
BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837). 


London f. 1819," this “placid representation of a serene 
R. Leslie, R.A., “on many accounts the most important 
, and certainly one of the finest. 
painter's life he calls it ‘One of my happiest efforts on a large scale. . 

more truth the finest English summer weather as in the “White Horse.’ 


. At a late period of the 
* Nobody has painted with 
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ae pod OF THE GOOSE. 


oe domestic goose, which we know as one of a white company marching in good order 

across the village green or the farm pasture, has a long history in the haunts of men. 
The grey-lag goose, much rarer now than formerly in Britain, is seldom recognised except 
by the bird-watcher, or by such as Lieut.-Commander Peter Scott, who catches it as it 
crosses the coast-and pyts its picture in flight on the walls of the Royal Academy; but the 
grey-lag is the ancestor of all the geese—the white-fronted goose, the lesser white-fronted 
goose, the pink-footed goose, the red-breasted goose, the bean goose, the bernacle goose, 
the brent goose, the snow goose, though this last, unlike the brent goose, we seldom see here. 
All alike, plain or coloured, are descendants of the grey-lag. 

The grey-lag, as Bewick describedsit when, a century ago, it was commoner in England 
than now, has head and neck of “ cinerous brown tinged with dull yellow, the upper part 
of the plumage deep brown mixed with ash-grey ”—all very ‘different from the white and 
splash of grey, or the pure white of Bewick’s tame gander. The grey-lag got its name, very 
likely (on the authority of Professor Skeat), because it lagged behind other wild geese, once 
better known in our islands, in seeking a nesting-place. _Of all the wild geese it was the 
last to move on to find breeding-quarters in the north, and it has the most southerly breeding- 
haunts of all. Others may cross the Arctic circle: the grey-lag never. Its farthest north 
now appears to be the Hebrides and North-West Scotland, perhaps Iceland, where it scoops 
out a nest in the marshes and lines it with wool. 

This idiosyncrasy of lagging offers one clue, though a negative one, to the problem of 
the time and place where man took in hand the domestication of the grey-lag. It is a problem 
to which Mr. W. H. . 
Riddell, in a contri- 
bution of wide learn- 
ing, salted with 
humour, to Antiquity, 
offers a variety of 
suggestions, and we 
gladly acknowledge 
our indebtedness to 
him. He_ observes 
that though ‘the 
Stone Age men were 
probably the breeders, 
the domestication 

















A DRAWING OF THE FRESCO ON THE WALL OF NEFERMATI’S TOMB AT MEIDOM. THE ORIGINAL FRESCO IS ABOUT 5 FT. LONG AND 
REPRESENTS (LEFT TO RIGHT) A GREY-LAG GOOSE WITH A PAIR OF WHITE-FRONTED GEESE AND TWO RED-FRONTED GEESE SURVEYING 
A GREY-LAG GOOSE. 
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ART AND LETTERS: PAINTING : PUBLISHING ; BALLET ; TOPOGRAPHY. 


1? is curiously intriguing to learn the life-story of a man whom one knew as a boy but 

never met again in after years. Such has been my experience in reading ‘ WiLLtam 
NicHotson.” By Marguerite Steen, With 14 reproductions of paintings by Sir William 
(four of them in colour) and two photographs of the artist (Collins ; 16s.). It was at the 
old Magnus School, Newark-on-Trent, in the eighties of last century, that I became 
acquainted with ‘* Billy ” Nicholson, as he was then called, and I am proud to have been 
in the same art class at which one whom many consider our foremost living painter 
received his first training. At first glance, I rather regretted that he had not written his 
autobiography himself, especially. as the school scenes might have been given the fuller 
personal touch : having read the book, however, I realise the advantages of an intimate 
portrayal by a sympathetic. feminine hand (particularly that of a practised novelist), 
which explores phases of character and feeling often neglected by the masculine mind. 
An objective appreciation, moreover, can discuss a great painter’s work in a way 
impossible to the artist himself. 

Among the most memorable things in the book are Nicholson’s friendships with such 
men as Whistler, Augustus John and Walter Greaves ; Irving and Ellen Terry, whom he 
met through his first wife’s father, Dr. Pryde; W. E. Henley (the original, it is disclosed, 
of Stevenson’s Long John Silver), who published in the New Review Nicholson’s famous 
wood-cut of Queen Victoria; Barrie, for whom he designed the first ‘* Peter Pan” cos- 
tumes; and other dramatists or actors for whonr he executed theatrical décor. Most 
interesting of all are the passages relating to the Premier. “‘ Winston Churchill,” we read, 

: - was William’s 
most ardent pupil, 
and William thought 
highly of his work. . 
We went down to 
Chartwell together on 
the week-end that 
Winston Churchill 
heard that he was not 
included inthe 
Chamberlain Cabinet, 
and William spoke 
warmly afterwards 
ot the fortitude and 
sweet nature with which he had accepted this crushing 





could not have taken place far north. Even if we had 
the fortune to discover in some kitchen midden the 
bones of a goose, we could scarcely distinguish those 
of the tame from the wild. If the Scandinavian goose- 
bones were those of the winter season, they would 
have belonged to a tame goose, because the wild geese 
would then be wintering in the Mediterranean. If in 
the summer season, the bones would be those of the 
wild goose. 

This only, on the same authority, is obvious—the 
goose was familiar to the shadowy people who spoke 
the Aryan tongue. ‘“ Ghans,’’ or “* Zhans,’’ for goose 
is in all Indo-European languages ; and ** Ghans!” 
is clearly the clarion call of the wild goose. It reap- 
pears in the Latin “ anser.”” It is softened to “ goose ”’ 
with us, and reappears in ‘* gander.’”’ The Chinese 
have a name for it in ‘‘ Ngan” or “ gan,” now pro- 
nounced “ yen,’’ but we cannot ascribe its domestica- 
tion to them, or even to the people of those buried 
cities of Asia disclosed by Sir Aurel Stein. The wild 
goose was known to Stone Age men. It is outlined in 
their cave drawings, or on the bones of nobler game. 


idde evidence of it in cave drawings ¢ 
Mr. Riddell found evidence of it in cave drawings at A GROUP CONSISTING OF (L. TO R.) A GREY-LAG, A RED-FRONTED, AND 
A LESSER WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE. 


Both the above drawings by W. H. Riddell, reproduced by Courtesy of “ Antiquity.” 


Saltadura, near Castillo, in Spain. M. Solomon 
Runach, in his ‘“ L’Art Quaternaire,” reproduces 
scratchings at Teyjat and elsewhere, the best at 
Lourdes, though we have to recognise them with 
the eye of faith as geese; they are very like swans, 

Asia is the likeliest, logically the only, place. The grey- 
lag had an unexampled range : from Iceland and North-West 
Scotland, all Continental Europe north and east of a line 
through Denmark, Germany, Austro-Hungary, Rumania, 
Macedonia ; then across Russia to the Caucasus, and the whole 
of Northern Asia to Kamchatka. In the grey-lag’s peregrina- 
tions, there were abundant opportunities of mating with other 
geese wherever they were to be found, and during its undeci- 
phered pre-history every variety of goose sprang from it. 

In domestication there was an increase in size, a diminution 
in colorisation, and we note in passing a suggestion made by 
Professor Alfred Newton that the barbarous practice continued 
in England for a very long time of plucking the goose alive for 
its feathers contributed to its ultimate whiteness. The Stone 
Age men wanted the quill feathers for their arrows. No others 
were so stiff, so durable, and, apart from the barbarity men- 
tioned, none so easy to come by. The eagle moults its feathers 
rarely and economically ; the goose plentifully and renews 
them in a few weeks. A preserve of tame geese would answer 
a long-felt want of the restless border of Asia. As hunters, they 
found the supply of wild birds diminishing. They might cap- 
ture some and, breeding them in captivity, keep a larder at 
hand. But their food value would not be the chief asset : there 
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there were no carts to carry the commissariat, and the goose 
could never keep up with the vanguard. But there was a 
more practical use for the goose preserve, Tartar and Mongol 
were experts with the bow; and from their bows sped 
the goose-feathered arrow. The golden eggs of the goose were its quill feathers. 

Europe offers no clue to the time of its domestication ; the white geese of the Capitol 
which gave the alarm to Rome in 390 B.c., and so added to the high regard in which the 
Romans held them, were probably an ancient institution held in sanctity long before. 
China is no better. There was a goose vase in the Chinese Exhibition at Burlington House, 
but its date was the Chou dynasty of the fifth century B.c. only, whereas we must be per- 
suaded that its domestication was no later than early in the third millennium s.c. For 
evidence near that date we must go to Egypt. 

At Meidim is the tomb of Nefermati, a high official of Snofru, who built the neighbouring 
Pyramid. On Nefermati’s tomb is the earliest recognition of the grey-lag goose in art. 
It appears on a coloured fresco about 5 ft. long in the brick passage leading to the tomb. 
here were others on stone, but moSt were destroyed by Marielte, the founder of the Cairo 
Museum, in seeking to remove them. In an inscription Nefermati says that he ‘ made them 
to his gods in this writing unspoilable.”” In this he has been disappointed, for the coloured 
pastes of the fresco crumbled. Nevertheless, this picture of the four geese, a pair of white- 
fronted geese and a pair of red-fronted geese, looking with alert enquiry at an indifferent 
grey-lag, is a masterpiece that has survived for 4000 years. It has enjoyed for many centuries 
a conferred immortality, for the grey goose-quill in England penned all that Chaucer, all 
that Shakespeare wrote, and was in Sir Walter Scott's hand to the last.—E. S. Grew. 
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NORTH-WEST SCOTLAND. 
Photograph by A, R. Thompson, 





disappointment. We both remembered it in 1940, 
when we were celebrating my birthday. . .. The 
head waiter came to our table and spoke to William. 
‘Winston Churchill’s’ been. made Prime Minister, 
Sir.’ It seemed the most wonderful birthday present 
anyone could have had.” Although he studied in 
Paris for a time, Nicholson does not appear to have 
been attracted by the French modernists. ‘* His in- 
dependence,”’ we read, “ preserved William . . . from 
the cliquism that is the ruin of many artists. He 
subscribes to no coteries; the notion of inspiring 
one would fill him with horror. *‘ Movements’ mean 
nothing to him.’ 

Whenever I see the Batsford imprint on a book I 
know that I am in for a treat in artistic production 
and pictorial abundance, enhancing a sound and in- 
formative text, usually on topographical or archi- 
tectural subjects. Now we have the old firm’s long 
and honourable history “richly shrined” in “A 
Batsrorp Century.” The Record of a Hundred 
Years of Publishing and Bookselling. 1843-1943. 
Edited by Hector Bolitho. With 41 Illustrations 
(Batsford ; 10s. 6d.). The editor’s narrative is inter- 
spersed with reminiscences by members of the staff. 
Sir William Nicholson’s brilliant portraiture is recalled 
in connection with an illustration in his life-story. 
‘** About the middle of the 1920’s,’”’ writes Mr. Harry Batsford, 
“it occurred to the firm that Gertrude Jekyll’s Old West 
Surrey ... could be expanded into a review covering generally 
the old household life of England. . . . Gertrude Jekyll was 
quite old then. ... Nicholson’s lifelike portrait ot her in the 
Tate shows exactly what she looked like.”” Usually chronicles 
of business houses make stodgy stuff, but the Batsford saga 
contains plenty of life, humour and personality. 

As I notice little, if any, reference to matters theatrical, 
and ballet in particular, in the foregoing work, something of a 
new departure in Batsford subjects seems to be represented in. 
‘** RoBerRT HELPMANN ": Choreographer. By Caryl Brahms. 
Illustrated by Tunbridge-Sedgwick, with photographs by 
Russell Sedgwick (Batsford ; 18s.). There is, however, an inter- 
esting link between this lavishly and most attractively pictured 
volume and the Nicholson memoir, where Marguerite Steen 
writes : “‘ William was commissioned by Cochran to do the décor 
of two of Massine’s ballets, The Rake and The Tub... . 
William became very friendly with Massine, for whose work he 
had a great admiration.” It is evidently shared by Robert 
Helpmann’s literary interpreter. ‘‘ Helpmann,” says Caryl 
Brahms, “ is a great dréle, to be peered, in his medium, only 
with Massine.”” Helpmann is the leading male dancer of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, and this book traces his artistic develop- 
ment from its sources, to show how his technique has become 
crystallised in the three ballets—** Comus,” ‘* Hamlet ” and 
“The Birds.” 

English topography and local history are a prominent item 
on the Batsford programme with their two popular series, 
“The British Heritage” and “ The Face of Britain.” A 
typical, and therefore delightful, addition to the “ Face of 
Britain” series is ** Tae Home Countiss.” Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Hertfordshire and 
Essex. By S. P. B. Mais. With over 100 Illustrations, including several in colour (Bats- 
ford ; 10s. 6d.). Although not mentioned on the title-page, the county of Bucks provides 
some notable allusions, such as that to Milton’s refuge from the plague—the ‘ pretty 
box ” in which he finished “ Paradise Lost.” 

Not only motorists, but lovers of foreign travel, have “ lost their Edens ” through the 
war. One, temporarily closed to all but Teutonic visitors, presumably, is described in 
*‘Bautic Parapise.” By Henry Baerlein. With 14 Illustrations (Muller; ros. 6d.). 
This particular lost Paradise is the Danish island of Bornholm, evidently a charming spot 
for a quiet holiday in times of peace. The book has also a war interest, however, for the 
introduction records Denmark's spirited attitude towards the invaders, under her resolute 
King, and the gallant work of some 4000 to 5000 Danish merchant seamen, besides air 
pilots, serving with the Allied forces. 

Devotees of French modernism in painting will doubtless enjoy * Pau, CEzANNE WATER 
Cotours.” By Lionello Venturi. With Coloured Frontispiece and 31 half-tone lilustrations 
(published by Bruno Cassirer ; distributed by Faber ; 8s. 6d.). To the uninitiated, however, it 
seems rather futile to make a book of any artist’s water-colours unless allt the examples given 
can be :eproduced in colour ; and if that is not feasible owing to war conditions, the sensible 
course would be*to wait until those conditions change. Cuarves E. Byes. 
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OBACCO-SMOKING is said to have been introduced into 
Britain by Sir Walter Raleigh. How many of the millions 

of smokers to-day realise how much the satisfaction of their 
desire for a “‘ smoke ” depends upon the chemist ? Tobacco 
is a crop which no less than wheat or coffee needs appropriate 
fertiljsers. The tobacco plants are liable to pests aind diseases, 
many of which must be fought by chemical weapons. The 
curing and preparation of the tobacco present chemical 
problems of unexpected complexity. The leaf must be kept 
in condition from the time it is shipped to its final cutting and 
‘blending. The cigarette paper must pass stringent chemical 
tests. Tobacco by itself, whether in pipe, cigar or cigarette, is 
of little use without the means to light it — as we are coming 
to realise as matches get more and more difficult to obtain. A 
box of matches is a triumph of chemical investigation. The 
striking part of the ordinary match contains a compound of 
phosphorus and of potassium chlorate. Gum, sulphur, 
colouring-matter and impregnating substances for the stalk 
are among ether chemicals needed for the manufacture of the 
humble match and provided by the British chemical industry. 
It is further to the credit of the industry that as matches get 
scarcer, cigarette lighters increase in quantity and efficiency. 
These are a further tribute to chemical research and 
production from the mixture of cerium and other -rare 
metals in the so-called flint (natural flint does not give 
nearly enough spark for modern needs) to the material 
of. the ribbed wheel and the petrol refined from natural 
mineral oils or even, it may be, derived from 

British coal by the hydrogenation process. 


No. 11 in the “* Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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7,500,000 ¢ 
needles | 





is a lot of needles!... 


Most people know that hypodermic needles are made of 
-very finely tempered stainless steel tubing, not much 
thicker than a human hair. One of the largest manufac- 
turers of hypodermic needles tells us that in the last few . 
years they have made, from our tube, altogether seven 
and a half million needles —and only one has broken in 


use. We were depressed about this one until we found that 


the breakage was due ACCLES & POLLOCK 


either to an accident §tge] Tube Manipulators 


OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM - ENGLAND @ 


or ‘very rough usage. One of she companies in the Tube Investments group. 
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and PLASTICS 


It is a pity that when new materials come along there is always 


By Appointment 


somebody who wants to make them look what they’re not. You 
couldn’t hate anything much more satisfactory than the smooth 
finish and beautiful colour of many plastic articles yet so often have 


there been attempts to make them look like walnut, mahogany, 





marble, or some other natural material. Some BEETLE. mouldings 
have been described as “imitation ivory” simply because they are / 
ivory in colour and are smooth and lustrous—you might just as 
well call anything black, “ imitation jet.” 

All this is a pity because BEETLE is not an imitation. or a sub- 
stitute for anything—it is a modern material quite able to stand 
up for itself on its own merits. It has its limitations like every- 
thing else. It is much cheaper than the rare materials but more 
expensive than the common. Choose Plastics for the jobs they can 
do best, choose them for their own attractiveness and not because 


they can be made to look what they’re not. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL STREET: LONDON: WI 
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MESSINA STRAITS, three and a half miles 
wide at the narrowest point—which the 

retreating Axis troops must eventually attempt 

to cross—are now virtually closed at night. 

That view was expressed to-day by a 
flutilla-leader of Britain's mosquito craft 
gunboats. M.T.B.’s and M.L.’s—which ever 
sincé the invasion of Sicily have been prowling 
in this narrow strip of water under cover 
of darkness. 

These small craft are shooting up and des- 
troying any enemy vessels attempting to cross, 
cables Reuter’s correspondent, Ian Munro, 
} with the Mediterranean Fleet. “Since we 
| torpedoed an Italian cruiser about a fortnight 

ago scarcely anything has dared to come 

through the Straits,” he said. 
Magnificent Job 

The British light craft have been doing a 
magnificent job in the Straits under the 
"Tes — pwd 
ss it after night they have up the 
Straits daring the fire te tt oy bs Svar 
both shores as they were firmly 





always sure of a great welcome. 
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The quality and flavour of this 
skilfully blended Scotch never 




















fails to give complete satisfaction. 
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they have got the upper hand at last, and 
E-boat activity in the Straits has perceptibl 
decreased recently. . 






From the EVENING STAVD tRD. Aug. 6, 1943, 
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J pore wing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


Lhe fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply o 
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Going ashore! 


Naval Officers, whether step- 
ping ashore and requiring 
renewals, or newly gazetted 
and needing complete kit, 
will find they can get 
everything they want 
from Moss Bros. right 
away. Our service of 
ready for wear Officers’ 
uniforms applies in 
no less degree to the 
Army and R.A.F., and 
our branches are now 
located at a score of 
easy to reach centres 


in Great Britain. 


& CO 
LTD. 
BROS Also at Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, 


> . — oe 4 1. Sh , 
Naval, Military & R.A.F. Outfitters I ortsmouth, Camberley, York, Hove, Shore 


ham, Bournemouth, Heysham, Salisbury, 
COVENT GARDEN 


Dorking, Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn 
Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2. Llkley, Llandrindod Wells, Grantham, etc. 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
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FieELD CoNSOLIDATED 
Aircrart SERVICES v> 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


TOLLERTON AIRCRAFT SERVICES LTD. 
FIELD AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


REPAIR «& MAINTENANCE 


AIRCRAFT - ENGINES : INSTRUMENTS 


LONDON OFFICE : 
BYRON HOUSE ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.! TELEPHONE: ABBEY 2241 








Its pukka gen 


| The wallah who put me on to FOUR SQUARE certainly had 


the pukka gen on baccy. No ‘mouth’ or ‘throat’ however much 
you smoke. Must be something in what he said about FOUR 
SQUARE being a dandy smoke without artificial scent or 
flavouring. Anyway, from now on it’s FOUR SQUARE for me. 
Six blends to choose from— 


| “VIRGINIAS” 
YELLOW 


Similar style to Matured 





“MIXTURES” 


SQUARES. BLUE SQUARES. A 
perfectly balanced 
mixture of finest Virginia 
and choicest Eastern 
tobaccos. The indoor 
smoker's ideal. Rich in 
ae natural aroma, but not 
per oz 2/7 heady. Medium cut - 
per oz. 2/11 
GREEN’ SQUARES. A 
mixture of the old 
original Scottish type 





RED SQUARES. A rich, 
cool, satisfying Virginia. 
* Broken flake’ of medium 


cut. Very cool and long- 


Virginia, but made ex- 
clusively from the best 


ee Empire leaf of Virginia 
asting © 


per o7. 2/1 l 


type - 


BROWN SQUARES. A 


Empire 


PURPLE SQUARES 
finer cut Curlies. The ever 
popular spun-cut. Little 


Virginia, shredded and : 
& . dises of tobacco ready 


of medium strength and 
medium cut, made from 
selected Empire leaf - 


per oz. 2/7 | 


toasted. Dark in colour, fax the pipe ae 


but very soft flavour - some and long-lasting - 


per oz. 2/7 per oz. 2/7 |; 











FOUR SQUARE Cigarettes 20 for 2/4 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LIMITED, PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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nourishment 


abe YOUR BAKER OF write 
MONTGOMERIE &€ CO LTO BROR CLASCOW 


SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777% RAINCOAT — SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER. ARE STRICTLY LIMITED 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO.,LTD. 
“VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
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